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into the society, that he may bury all of them, and that funeral takes from the
funds which ought to go to the widow and the fatherless, or to enable them
to set up a little shop-----There is a disposition among all the lower classes of
the people to have what is called a decent funeral and this frequently amounts
to from ten to fifteen pounds,94
The methods of the eighteenth century survived., not in the great
well-managed friendly societies, but in unregistered societies, such as
The Order of Loyal United Friends, described by Charles Booth as
peculiarly a London Society - the name typical of the later eighteenth
century, when many London societies were 'loyal* or * patriotic' and
their members 'Friends9, * Brothers', or * Sisters'. They survive still
more completely in the numerous publicans' Dividing Societies or
Slate Clubs, and in the many small local clubs for providing their
members with clothing which are so common in London (not only
among factory girls), though these are less liable to the calamities and
disputes which seem to have been the rule rather than the exception in
the eighteenth century.89
Thus the consumption of strong drink was connected with every
phase of life from apprenticeship (indeed from birth and baptism) to
death and burial. Many of the evils connected with these convivial
customs were aggravated by, if not due to, the excessive number of
public-houses in London. There were too many publicans to make a
legitimate living and so they were impelled to offer every sort of induce-
ment to customers to remain tippling in their houses. Clubs of many
kinds ranging from the drinking and gambling club, through various
forms of sharing-out club to the benefit society, were promoted to
attract custom. Employers or foremen, it may be supposed, were given
a quid pro quo for the establishment of pay-tables. At the bottom of the
scale thieves and prostitutes were harboured and the publicans acted as
receivers of stolen goods.
Both Sir John Fielding95 and Colquhoun pointed out the effects of
an excess of public-houses and both urged that the remedy was the
refusal of licences. Colquhoun analysed the takings of London ale-
houses and came to the conclusion that it was quite impossible for many
of the smaller houses to make a legitimate profit, while, as a matter of
fact, insolvency and ruin were frequent. He recommended a policy of
refusing licences, not only to houses which were ill-conducted^ Jbut to